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ignorant and almost barbarians. As a consequence it was difficult
to find suitable priests to preach and administer the sacraments
The King was probably referring not so much to Aberdeen itself,
which was provided with schools and had already produced some
well-known scholars, as to the wild country to the north and west.
In any case, he no doubt thought it worth while to colour his
petition highly to ensure its success. Elphinstone, who had been
Rector of Glasgow University, fully realised from his experience the
vicissitudes resulting from an institution which is unendowed, and
he took good care that Aberdeen had sufficient endowments to pay
the salaries of its teachers. Hence, in its early days, the University
of Aberdeen had a more flourishing career than the earlier
foundations.
The foundation of three universities (the fourth, Edinburgh,
was founded in the next century) was a marvellous achievement in
those days for a country such as Scotland. Her population was
scanty,1 and the land was disturbed both by constant warfare with
England and by rebellions of the nobles against the King. More-
over, compared with England, Scotland was a very poor country,
and remained so until the expansion of trade in the 17th century
and the industrial changes of the 18th. Her largest towns were not
much more populous than English villages. Glasgow in 1450
had about 1,500 inhabitants, and Aberdeen as late as 1572 had a
population of less than 3,000. Edinburgh itself was not much
larger. We may suspect that much of the teaching in the early days
of the universities was little in advance of that given in the grammar-
schools, and a good deal later the schools complained that the
functions of the grammar-school and university overlapped to a
considerable extent, to the detriment of the former. The importance
of the universities at this period lay in the fact that from the begin-
ning they provided the basis from which future development could
spring, and after the Reformation they were able to play a leading
part in the intellectual life and cultural progress of the kingdom.
The effects of the Renaissance reached Scotland almost a
century later than in England, with the consequence that they had
barely time to be felt before the country was thrown into turmoil
owing to the Reformation. At the end of the 15th century, the
Renaissance was represented by the works of such men as William
Dunbar and Gavin Douglas, and the introduction of printing and
the dissemination of books led to the growth of lecture-schools in
1 Even by 1560 it was probably not more than half a million.